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THE FUNCTION OF 
MUSIC 
IN 
CORPORATE 
WORSHIP 


by ALEC WYTON 


Some basic questions about church music are 
crying for answers. Why do choirs exist? 
Why is music necessary—or regarded as 
necessary—for a service of worship? What 
ought music be doing for and to people in 
such a service? 

To get at an answer to these questions, 
it is important to draw a clear distinction 
between personal worship and corporate wor- 
ship—or, to use another set of terms, between 
private and public worship. To me, worship 
is a state of complete self-surrender of the 
worshiper to that which is worshiped. It is 
a state in which the identity of the worshiper 
is completely swallowed up. 

The worship of God can take place at any 
time and in any place. The teaching of the 
church is that we express worship in the way 
we do small menial tasks as well as the more 
obviously elaborate and impressive things con- 
nected with the church. George Herbert 
summed this up so well when he wrote the 
verse 

A servant with this clause 

Makes drudgery divine. 

Who sweeps a room, as for Thy laws 
Makes that the action fine. 

Corporate worship takes place when a body 
of people unite as one person to praise God 
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with the finest fruits of the talents with which 
God has endowed them. The important point 
here is that worship is for God’s sake and 
not for man’s sake. The tools or materials of 
the worship must be the very best by the 
standards which God has revealed to man 
through the various talents with which He 
has endowed him, regardless of personal feel- 
ing or instinct. When in corporate worship 
man seeks to worship God with the finest 
fruits of man’s God-given talent, man thereby 
becomes enriched and improved himself, so 
that whereas worship is primarily for God’s 
sake, man is the ultimate beneficiary. 

It is important for man to achieve a right 
perspective in this whole matter. A self- 
righteous attitude is dangerous beyond words. 
When people join together to worship as one 
mind, it is obviously necessary that there be 
some means of uniting their thoughts, and of 
course the most accessible means is the use of 
words which, more or less, mean the same 
things to all people. 

Thus, our corporate services are based upon 
the Holy Bible and the various denomina- 
tional prayer books and hymnals. Other means 
are art and architecture, whose symbolism 
reminds people of the mighty acts of God. 
Words, will only take us part way. When 
one’s emotions are charged with intensity, 
the voice will rise in pitch and take on some- 
thing of a singing quality. There is reached 
a state of “ecstasy” and after all, worship is 
an ecstatic experience. (The fine Preface to 
the Episcopal Book of Common Prayer says 
at one point that one of the purposes of pub- 


-lic worship is “the exciting of piety.” 


It is here that music comes into play; not 
as a simple adornment; not as a possible 
sweetening of a bitter theological pill; not as 
a means of enticing people to come to church, 
but indeed as a very part of the active wor- 
ship; clothing the words of the service and 
making them mean more than they could 
ever do alone; taking the worshipers out of 
themselves, as it were, onto a higher plane, 
there to express their adoration of God. 

Where does this leave our music and our 
choirs? It means, of course, that the music 
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and the choirs who sing it or lead the con- 
gregation in singing it are charged with an 
awful responsibility. The music must be, of 
its kind, the most perfect that is available, 
perfect, that is, by the most rigid standard of 
criticism that can be brought to bear upon 
it. It must be, in every sense, a fitting and 
worthy setting of the words, enhancing them 
as far as it may but never drawing attention 
away from them and to itself. It must be 
theologically and liturgically sound, never-al- 
lowing itself, through excessive zeal, to 
emphasize the purely dramatic and pictorial 
sense of the words in possible contradiction 
to the deeper theological meaning underlying — 
those words. It must be music within the 
powers of congregation and choir to sing well 
so that it may be set forth with such perfec- 
tion of technique that the worshiper is never 
conscious of technical problems. It must be 
always mindful of the fact that quality has 
nothing to do with size or complexity, that 
a simple unison chorale sung with care and 
devotion in a small country church can be as 
infinitely moving as the Bach B Mimor Mass 


‘ performed by the finest soloists, choir, and 


orchestra. 

In connection with all this, it is well to 
remember that whereas in corporate worship 
the congregation should be able to participate 
in every part of the service which is not the 
minister’s, participation does not necessarily 
mean everybody must sing every note from 
start to finish. Participation surely means 
being caught up in, and identified with what- 
ever is going on. Whereas a debate on its 
implications could fill volumes, it is touched 
on here in the hope that some people will re- 
think what seems for a long time to have been 
a mistaken definition of the word. 

The choir which is to carry out this enor- 
mous responsibility needs the most careful 
preparation and training. First and fore- 
most, it must be a technically perfect instru- 
ment, having such a complete grasp of the 
notes which it is to sing that it can concen- 
trate on the reason why these notes came 
into being and sing with understanding and 
as “one voice.” In a very real sense, the choir 
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is the leader of the congregation, and _ its 
leadership includes its behavior in those parts 
of the service when it is silent, its care in the 
reciting of spoken prayers or responses, and 
its deportment on entering and leaving the 
church. Choir and organist can do more to 
wreck the unanimity of a service than any 
other factor, and the great responsibilities 
which rest upon the shoulders of a choir 
should be brought home to them from time 
to time as an ideal to be striven for rather 
than a set of restrictions. The disciplines of 
punctuality, attentiveness, and unremitting 
hard work would hardly seem to need stress, 
but the foundation of all successful choir 
work is simply a matter of good discipline and 
without it the finest intentions can come to 
nothing. 

In line, then, with the earlier definition of 
public worship as being, first of all, for God 
and secondly for man, it should be stressed 





that in the organization and training of choirs, 
the precise function and responsibility should 
have priority, and after this the byproducts, 
the social and recreational elements, will 
naturally follow. A choir, thought of as a 
social organization which does a little singing, 
is doomed from the start. But one which 
as a group has learned to strive to do a re- 
sponsible job as perfectly as humanly possible 
will acquire an esprit de corps which will 
make the recreational things desirable, worth- 
while, and thoroughly stimulating. This order 
of thinking is true for a choir of any age 
group. People take pride in doing things well 
whatever these things are, and this is espe- 
cially true of younger people. When this 
attitude is adopted, we shall no longer talk of 
“junior choirs” and “senior choirs” but just 
“choirs,” and the function of music in public 
worship will become correspondingly more 
vital. 
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Youth 


Choir 


Festivals 


A youth choir festival is a group of choirs 
of young people gathered for the purpose of 
singing together and for each other. The 
festival lifts the curtain to wider vistas of 
musical experience and helps church musicians 
in their effort to enlist and train young peo- 
ple to serve as choristers in their own 
churches. 


How to Organize a Festival 

A youth choir festival may be sponsored 
by any group of musicians or association of 
churches. It may be city-wide or state-wide. 
At least a year should be allowed for the 
plans to be perfected. A festival chairman 
must be carefully chosen, as well as a direc- 
tor and such committees as steering, publicity, 
transportation, hospitality, program and ar- 
rangements, in order to assure a smooth run- 
ning festival. 

Date and place must first be confirmed and 
placed on the calendar of all participating 
groups. The festival director should consult 
with the chairman in selecting the music to be 
sung. Qualified judges, preferably two panels 
of three each, are enlisted. 

Before the choir season opens, a bulletin 
carrying all vital information such as date, 
time, place, required music, rules governing 
participation and arrangements for pre-regis- 
tration, must be mailed to every director who 
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by RUTH NININGER 


has indicated his interest. It is impossible to 
make adequate preparation for a festival with- 
out knowing in advance how many groups 
will attend and how many people are in each 
group. A meal for which fees are collected 
is usually catered at the site of the festival. 
Several booths or tables are set up and pre- 
sided over by competent secretaries. As 
groups arrive, the director registers for them 
submitting one check for the entire fee in- 
cluding meals. He then picks up programs 
for every member of his group and a work 
sheet which gives assignment of rooms for 
robing and rehearsal. 

Upon retiring to its assigned room, each 
choir is briefed by its director so that all 
scheduled auditions, rehearsals and perform- 
ances may be attended promptly and with 
good conduct. Getting to hear other choirs, 
coming from churches both large and small, 
is one of the most valuable rewards of the 
festival. If two panels of judges are serving 
it is possible to keep individual choirs moving 








on the rostrum, singing their chosen number 
and retiring in rather regular order, while 
panel number one comments on choirs of odd 
number and panel number two on those of 
even numbers. Standard adjudication sheets 
for choral work are used and checked with 
a “plus” and “minus” system to indicate de- 
grees of excellence. 

During the two rehearsals which are held, 
the directors and accompanists are seated 
either in the choir loft or in the balcony so 
that they may observe all procedures and the 
reaction of their young charges. It is always 
a compliment to a director that his choristers 
listen attentively and follow faithfully the in- 
structions given by the festival conductor. 
The role of festival accompanist calls for 
superb musicianship and well-disciplined at- 
ttudes. 


What Does it Accomplish? 


What are the claims of accomplishment for 
the youth choir festival? 

At the outset, the director may find it ad- 
vantageous to use the forthcoming festival as 
a lever to boost interest in the enlistment of 
young people in his own church. The pros- 
pect of giving up favorite activities to spend 
one or more afternoons or evenings a week 
at choir rehearsal is sometimes of dubious 
value to teenagers. But, if they get the total 
picture of the season’s schedule, balanced with 
periods of hard work and pleasant social af- 
fairs, culminating with the youth choir festi- 
val, to which they will travel as guests of their 
church, they are generally eager to commit 
themselves to this undertaking. 

Now that choristers are recruited and the 
season’s schedule is agreed upon, work begins 
in earnest. Required numbers for the festival 
which were ordered along with the regular 
yearly music are placed in rehearsal at once. 
It will likely be more difficult and demanding 
and when learned, is sure to reward the 
singers with a stimulating sense of accomplish- 
ment. From time to time during the church 
year these fine choral selections should be 
used in the regular services of worship so that 
the members of the congregation may share 
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in their unusual beauty. Some are seasonal, 
some of general interest. All will enrich the 
soul. 

In addition to the festival music, each choir 
prepares a number which it will sing for 
adjudication. Although not competitive, the 
judging serves to point out the strong and the 
weak features of the group’s work. Indi- 
vidual comments and recommendations from 
members of the panel are meant to encourage 
singers and directors to strive for perfection 
in interpretation, phrasing, balance, diction, 
rhythm, tempo and mood. Some of the most 
successful choirs in present-day festivals have 
used these comments as guides to improve- 
ment over the years. Choice of material is 
apt to be upgraded from year to year as a 
result of hearing other groups. 

Not the least of the rewards of festival 
attendance is the excitement and exhilaration 
of singing in a vast sanctuary to the accom- 
paniment of a splendid pipe organ, especially 
to those whose church is small and furnished 
with an electronic organ. Every festival pro- 
gram should include one or more organ solos 
to demonstrate the majestic beauty of this 
“king of instruments.” 

However, it is distinctly the responsibility 
of the festival conductor himself to lead the 
young singers into the uplands of spiritual ful- 
fillment through the exploration of the great 
choral works comprising the program. Even 
though they have only poorly prepared this 
music at home, it is possible for them, during 
the day’s rehearsal, to be transformed by the 
message of the music and the inspired leader- 
ship of the conductor. His kindly manner 
and his strict discipline will cause them to 
have new respect for church music, its mis- 
sion, and its ministers. 

Youth Choir Festival Schedule 
9:30 Registration and assignment 
9:45 Welcome and introduction of leaders 
9:50 Combined rehearsal 
11:00 Adjudication of choirs 
12:00 Lunch 
2:00 Combined rehearsal 
3:30 Adjudication of choirs 
4:00 Festival program 
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LENTEN CANTATAS 


The most popular Lenten and Easter cantatas 
according to church advertisements in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin last year were: 


Cantata and Composer Performances 

The Crucifixion 

Stainer 20 
Olivet to Calvary 

Maunder 15 
The Seven Last Words 

Dubois 14 
The Messiah (Lenten or 

Easter section) 

Handel 9 
Gethsemane to Golgotha 

Matthews 4 
Triumph of the Cross 

Matthews 4 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace 

Maunder a 
Gallia 

Gounod 4 
St. Cecilia Mass 

Gounod 4 


There were 26 other cantatas with only 
one or two renditions. Included among these 
were trivial cantatas like Victory Divine by 
Marks and also masterworks like the St. Mat- 
thew Passion and the St. John Passion by 
Bach, the German Requiem by Brahms, and 
similar cantatas which only the finest choirs 
can sing. 
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Reviewed by 
Robert Bruce Whiting 


The cantatas listed above are all well-known 
to organists. The top three are favorites with 
many congregations and choirs. However, to 
discerning musicians the Maunder works 
sound dated and exhibit some Victorian musi- 
cal cliches at their worst. The Dubois cantata 
is dramatic but is conceived in a style more 


‘ suitable for concert performance than for 


liturgical services. The Crucifixion, although 
Victorian in style, is nevertheless dignified and 
reverent. However, its popularity may be 
partly due to the fact that many choir di- 
rectors, caught in the rush of extra services 
and special music for Lent, select a familiar 
cantata which is easily prepared. 

This coming Lenten season, why not sing 
a cantata that has mot been overdone? Here 
are some cantatas for four-part choirs which 
range from easy to moderately difficult and 
which are suitable for liturgical and nonlitur- 
gical churches. 

One of the really outstanding recent can- 
tatas is The Redeemer by Martin Shaw (B. 
F. Wood Music Co.). Even though this is 
moderately difficult, all choir directors should 
at least inspect it. A capable organist and 
soloists are required, but most of the choruses 
are not hard. There is a rousing chorus on 
the Welsh tune Ton-Y-Botel; an exquisitely 
beautiful chorus “O Break, Hard Heart of 
Mine”; and a lovely chorale “Lord Jesus, 
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Think on Me.” The one difficult chorus, 
“Arise, Arise, They Come” may be omitted 
without seriously affecting the continuity of 
thought. The music is contemporary but not 
dissonant. The Redeemer is a truly inspired 
work, and well-trained choirs will enjoy sing- 
ing it. 

A cantata which can be recommended for 
a small volunteer choir is To Calvary by 
Everett Titcomb (H. W. Gray). The music 
is simple but never trite. Organists who play 
Dr. Titcomb’s organ works know that his 
compositions are always churchly in style and 
make frequent use of plain-song themes. To 
Calvary has parts for choir, narrator, youth 
choir, and congregation. This cantata can 
be done with fine effect by a volunteer choir 
which wishes to sing a significant new cantata. 

The early Spanish composer, Tomas L. de 
Victoria (1548-1611), composed a Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew and a Passion Accord- 
ing to St. John. Both have been prepared in 
new editions by Austin Lovelace (Summy 
Publishing Co.). These are short works only 
requiring about 20 minutes each. They con- 
sist of parts for readers interspersed with brief 
responses by the choir. The music is easy. 
Either of these Passions would be especially 
appropriate for Good Friday. 

A contemporary cantata suitable for small 
choirs is On the Passion of Christ by David 
H. Williams (H. W. Gray Co.). This is in 
three sections: The Last Supper, The Be- 
trayal, and The Crucifixion. The chorale, “Ah 
Holy Jesus,” is used in the second part. The 
time of performance is 30 minutes. There is 
an occasional division of parts. Although most 
of the music is easy, this cantata requires a 
careful interpretation and a sensitive accom- 
paniment. There are several climaxes of stir- 
ring intensity and also lovely soft passages, 
such as the quiet and mystical ending. The 
same composer has written another cantata, 
Lamb of God, (H. W. Gray Co.), but this 
is more difficult, somewhat more dissonant, 
and suitable only for fine choirs. 

Eric Thiman has composed a cantata The 
Last Supper, (Novello-Gray), which is suit- 
able for Lenten or general use but is especially 





appropriate for Holy Thursday. This short 
cantata is in five sections: The Preparation, 
The Betrayer, The Last Supper, A New Com- 
mandment, and The Way, The Truth, and 
The Life. Soprano and baritone soloists are 
needed. The music is well within the capa- 
bilities of a small choir. Three chorales and 
some plain-song themes are effectively used. 
The Last Supper is a truly reverent portrayal 
of the events surrounding Christ’s institution 
of the Holy Communion. Choir directors 
seeking a short and devotional cantata which 
is different from the usual Lenten cantata 
should examine this work. 

Another useful Lenten cantata, by Eric 
Thiman, is The Temptations of Christ (G. 
Schirmer, Inc.). This cantata takes 50 minutes 
and is in four sections: The Book of the Law, 
The Temptations in the Wilderness, The 
Temptations in the Ministry, and The Temp- 
tations of Gethsemane and Calvary. If desired, 
each section can be used separately, and, in 
particular, the last section (without the 
Epilogue) can be sung as a brief cantata on 
the Passion of Christ. Capable soprano and 
baritone soloists are required for narrative 
parts throughout the cantata, and a satisfactory 
rendition depends greatly upon these soloists. 
The chorus parts range from easy to moder- 
ately difficult in a few places. The music is 
churchly and nog dissonant. The Prologue is 
based upon the tune “Old Hundredth” and 
makes a splendid festival anthem. The second 
section contains an excellent short choral set- 
ting of the Lord’s Prayer in which the music 
does not call attention to itself but rather 
serves as a vehicle to set forth the text. 

Choir directors who prefer the classical 
type of cantata may wish to have their choirs 
sing one of the following three cantatas. One 
is The St. John Passion by Handel, edited by 
J. Michael Diach (Paterson’s Publications, 
Ltd., obtainable through Carl Fischer, Inc.). 
Mr. Diach has adapted this work and made 
it more practical for the average choir. The 
style is similar to that of The Messiah, but the 
music for both choir and soloists is not quite 
as difficult, although only well-trained choirs 
should attempt it. The: closing chorus 
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“Sweetly Sleep, Thy Warfare Over” is es- 
pecially fine. Mr. Diack has also edited and 
arranged The St. Luke Passion, which is at- 
tributed to J. S. Bach* (same publisher as 
above). This work is much simpler than 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion and is well within 
the capabilities of a good volunteer choir. It 
employs some of the familiar chorales from 
the St. Matthew Passion. Finally, there is a 
Lenten Cantata by Handel (Novello). This is 
a combination of the Passion music from two 
oratorios by Handel: The Messiah and The 
Passion of Christ. Choirs which already know 
some of the choruses from the Lenten section 
of The Messiah will have no difficulty in 
learning this Lenten Cantata. 

Choir directors wishing to use a liturgical 
cantata during the Easter morning service 
should examine Christ Lay In Death’s Strong 
Bands by Richard Weinhorst 
Publishing House). This includes the Introit, 
Gradual, and chanted versions of the Epistle 
and Gospel, together with short choral sec- 
tions based upon the Easter chorale “Christ 
Jesus Lay In Death’s Strong Bands,” the words 
of which were written by Martin Luther. This 
cantata can be performed in a variety of ways. 


(Concordia 


Full directions and suggestions are given in 
the foreword. 

J. S. Bach composed a splendid Easter can- 
tata (No. 160) for solo cenor entitled 1 Know 
That My Redeemer Lives. If your choir has 
a capable tenor soloist, this cantata or some 
arias from it would be most appropriate for 
the Easter season. This cantata also has re- 
cently been arranged by Robert E. Allen for 


mixed chorus with soprano and tenor solos 


(Galleon Press). On the whole, the arrange- 
ment is successfully done, and the chorus parts 
can be sung by any good volunteer choir. 
However, choir directors who have had their 
tenor soloist sing this cantata in its original 
form will deplore the curtailment of the first 





* Albert Schweitzer and other authorities claim 
that while this manuscript was in Bach’s hand- 
writing it was not up to the quality of his own 
compositions and must have been a copy of some- 
one else’s Passion. 
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recitative in this version. This superb recita- 
tive describes Christ’s Passion and Resurrec- 
tion and is one of the finest examples of Bach’s 
ability to enhance a text with expressive musi- 
cal coloring. If you use this arrangement, by 
all means have this glorious recitative sung in 
its original form as in the Breitkopf & Hartel 
edition. 

Two cantatas by H. Alexander Matthews 
were listed at the beginning of this article; 
The Triumph of the Cross and Gethsemane 
to Golgotha. Both require excellent choirs. 
An easier cantata by Dr. Matthews, which can 
be sung by a volunteer choir, is A Pageant of 
Easter (H. W. Gray Co.). It may be per- 
formed as a very effective pageant or simply 
as a cantata. Organists desiring a melodic yet 
churchly Easter cantata should examine A 
Pageant of Easter. \t is famous for its lovely 
soprano or tenor solo, “O Love That Wilt 
Not Let Me Go.” 

Finally, there are two short general cantatas 
which can be highly recommended not only 
as first class music but also as suitable for Lent. 
Jesu, Joy and Treasure by Dietrich Buxtehude 
is a true gem of sacred music (Hinrichsen— 
C. F. Peters). It is based on the well-known 
chorale “Jesu, Meine Freude.” It has solos for 
soprano (or tenor) and bass, and the chorus 
parts are easy. Choirs will enjoy singing it. 
A slightly more difficult work in contempor- 
ary style is The Beatitudes by Camil van 
Hulse (H. T. FitzSimons Co.). Here is a 
setting of Christ’s Beatitudes having unusual 
beauty and reverence. Each Beatitude receives 
a musical treatment which fits the words in a 
wonderful manner. The separate parts can 
also be used as-short anthems or solos. Choirs 
learning this work will be well rewarded for 
their efforts. 


This Lenten season, why not follow the 
words of the psalmist and have your choir 
“sing unto the Lord a new song”? With such 
a wealth of fresh and vital material, there is 
no need to sing a cantata which already has 
been sung too often. To paraphrase the 
psalmist again, may more choir members be 
able to say of their choir director and organ- 
ist “He hath put a new song in my mouth”! 
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THE 
PROCESSIONAL 


Everyone knows that seven out of ten choir 
members have two left feet. Watch an aver- 
age processional. Some members waltz, some 
march, some walk down the aisle. 

I once worshiped in a large church in 
Washington, D. C. The organist played the 
introduction to the processional hymn and the 
choir entered. With perfect precision, they 
remained in step, and arrived at the left. It 
was so effective that one hardly sensed any 
effort involved. It was natural. 

I also vividly recall a “processional re- 
hearsal” where the director stood at the front, 
hollering, “left, right, left, right, . . . look 
ahead! Hey, watch your distance!” 
Twenty minutes passed, but the unfortunate 
souls with two left feet never did make it. 

Certainly I should remember. | was calling 
the commands! 

This is a bitterly debated subject, for even 
the authorities do not seem to agree. I care- 
fully considered all the arguments and finally 
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by DALE WOOD 


decided to do what is usually done in such 
circumstances: I selected what I personally 
felt to be the best solution. 

The “keep-in-step” boosters sometimes 
won't give in. It surprised me to hear of a 
church that used the same hymn every Sun- 
day so that the choir might, produce an ef- 
fective processional. Later I learned of other 
churches that followed the same pattern. 

Some contend that a processional is not 
liturgical They would dispense with it 
entirely. I do not necessarily agree. Since the 
choir is a part of the worshiping congregation, 
it should arrive at the loft in a dignified, rev- 
erent manner. What about the church which 
has no provision for entering the loft, other 
than the center aisle? 

The worshiper prepares himself for the 
service as the organist begins the prelude. The 
bell sounds the call to worship. As the choir 
enters, the church is filled with glorious song 
in praise of Him who commands us to enter 
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“into His courts with thanksgiving.” The 
congregation senses the triumphant entry into 
the House of the Lord and joins the followers 
of Christ in worship. 

There really is only one valid reason for any 
processional: To get an organized group of 
worshipers (known as the choir) to their seats 
with dignity and order. There seems little 
need for the choir which occupies the gallery 
to parade down the center aisle, and then out 
the side aisles to the rear. Yet some choirs do 
this. Perhaps their singing is so ineffectual that 
they feel they must be seen at some point! 

If physical conditions in your church pro- 
hibit a processional, the choir should quietly 
enter, in the most unobtrusive manner, and 
join in the opening hymn. Don’t feel a pro- 
cession is essential; often a small church bene- 
fits by not having one. 

To keep in step requires constant rehearsal 
and a hymn with a common metre. Since this 
often excludes from use some of the finest 
hymns, just try the practice of having the 
choir walk in a natural step, making no at- 
tempt to keep in step with either the hymn 
or partner. It is becoming more common and 


appears more reverent. The congregation 
soon learns not to watch this entry. Rather, 
it feels the choir enter, leading the worshipers 
in song. 

In some churches, the choir enters in silent 
procession before the opening hymn. In 
others, they enter in procession only on festi- 
val days; either singing the hymn or entering 
before it begins. All of these procedures are 
in order. 

Why should there be so much debate on 
the subject of processionals and recessionals? 
Probably the best answer is that from a litur- 
gical standpoint, the choir occupies a loft in 
the rear gallery and there is no need for a 
processional. Hence, no clear rubric is given 
concerning the entry of the choir. 

Until the day when authorities agree, don’t 
overlook what is being done in your church. 
The choir should take its place in the loft as 
inconspicuously as the man in the pew. Be it 
procession or otherwise, we would do well 
to remind ourselves that the choir is never on 
exhibition. Every activity is a part of worship. 

And the choir that “gets in the way of 


worship” had best make some changes! 
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Today living far from the musical centers of 
the world is no reason for not hearing the 
great organs and organists or choruses and 
conductors. Through carefully chosen re- 
cords we can learn what makes a fine organ 
or good choral tone. Every student of organ 
will find it rewarding to become acquainted 
with at least one of the following two organ 
recordings. Every choir director should hear 
and more happily own the third record, Arias, 
Anthems, and Chorales of the American 
Moravians. Most of the anthems on this re- 
cording are available in octavo form for choir 
use. 


The King of Instruments. Volume |. The 
American Classic Organ. G. Donald Hen- 
derson, narrator. 
$5.95. 

This record was produced by the Aeolian- 

Skinner Organ Company and is on the reading 

lists of music schools having classes in organ. 


Washington Records. 


The various groups of stops and the individual 
stops in each group are graphically described 
and demonstrated. The mechanics of organ 
tone is made understandable and interesting. 
The organs upon which the illustrations are 
played are those of St. John the Divine, New 
York City, Symphony Hall, Boston, the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul in Boston, and 
First Presbyterian Church, Kilgore, Texas. 
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RECORD 
REVIEWS 


There is no indication, however, upon which 
of these organs the illustrations are being 
played, nor, although they are of a high cali- 
bre, the organists who are playing. 

Notes on the back of the record envelope 
survey the development of organ tone. This 
is a record to be played through for interest 
and enjoyment and to be played again and 
again in whole and in part for a better under- 
standing of organ tone and registration. 


The Organ. An aural and visual guide com- 
piled and discussed by E. Power Biggs, with 
sounds of many modern and historic organs. 
Illustrated articles by Emanuel Winternitz 
and D. A. Flentrop. Columbia Records. 
$10. 

The first organs were made from hollow 
sticks placed side by side. Mr. Biggs describes 
the development of the organ from this simple 
beginning and illustrates his narrative by play- 
ing organs which are still in use from each 
period of organ history. 

The tonal development of the organ is next 
discussed and illustrated, with descriptions of 
the various stops and how they work. The 
record ends with examples of good organ tone 
in organs ranging from six to fifty stops. 

Together with the record there is a beauti- 
fully illustrated book containing a preface by 
Albert Schweitzer, chapters on the early his- 
tory of the organ, by Emanuel Wintermitz, 
designing and building the modern organ, by 
D. A. Flentrop, the organ in America, by 
John McClure, and an explanation of the 
record by E. Power Biggs. 

The illustrations are excellent prints of 
carvings, drawings, paintings and photographs 
of early organs and organ construction. The 
book is exquisitely gotten up and together 
with the record can be an invaluable tool for 
the organist. 
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The Unknown Century of American Classical 
Music. Volume |. Arias, Anthems and 
Chorales of the American Moravians. | 760- 
1860. Moravian Festival Chorus and Or- 
chestra. Thor Johnson, Conductor. Co- 
lumbia Masterworks. ML5427 and MS6102 
(Stereo). $4.98. 

A welcome addition to the record library of 
the collector of good church music is found in 
this excellent recording of early Moravian 
music. It is lovely to hear and sets a fine 
example for the discerning choir master. 

Thor Johnson does a masterful job of con- 
ducting the Moravian Festival Chorus and 
Orchestra. The performance approximates the 
practice of the era 1760-1860, and recovers for 
our use a fine collection of music of that for- 
gotten century. 

Among the interesting bits of information 
on the cover and envelope of this album is the 
fact that one manuscript was found in a 
cracker barrel in the attic of the Moravian 
Church in Dover, Ohio! 

The chorus of fifty is supplemented by an 
eighteen piece orchestra, a classic organ, and 
soloists. Superb solo work is done by Ilona 
Kombrink. The baritone solos of Aurelio 
Estamislao are rich and rewarding. 

There is a fine blending of voices and in- 
struments throughout the album, from the 
classic beauty of “It is a Precious Thing” to 
the bright and spirited exultation of the 
anthem “Hosanna,” by Edward W. Leinbach. 
John Antes’ “Go, Congregation, Go” is a most 
delightful aria for soprano. The chorale an- 
them “O Sacred Head Now Wounded” re- 
presents the collaboration of three composers 
and is a beautiful arrangement of the great 
chorale. 

The high quality of all of the works and 
the technical excellence of the recording make 
it difficult to say any composition is best. If 
this fine album is a taste of things to come, 
we are eager for more. Volume | is indeed 
a significant compilation of new music from 
the past and a blend of quiet, devotional joy 
and deep evangelical feeling—something the 
church today needs, to say nothing of the 
world. 
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A salute to the early Moravian composers 
who, at this late date, illumine our modern 


pligrimage wo God. George B. Ammon 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ORGAN REVIEWS 


Prelude on ‘Down Ampney,’ by Henry G. 

Ley. Oxford, 1959. $1.15. 

The original tune was composed by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams for the English Hymnal 
1906, and is named in honor of the composer’s 
birthplace in Gloucestershire. Ley had a good 
melody to begin with and has done smooth 
writing, with a suggestion of imitation, and 
an interesting pedal part. Good service music. 
Not difficult. 


J. S. Bach arranged by Harvey Grace. Ox- 
ford, 1934. $1.25. 

My Inmost Heart Doth Yearn, chorale from 
Cantata 161 Come Sweet Death and Now 
Thank We All Our God, chorus from Can- 
tata 79 God the Lord is Sun and Shield. Good 
service music. 


‘Introduction and Fugue On ‘Redhead No. 46,' 
by C. S. Lang. Oxford, 1959. $1.25. 

The tune appeared in Richard Redhead’s 
Church Hymn Tunes Ancient and Modern 
1853. It is known as Dresden or Laus Deo, 
and was originally from a German source. 
The introduction is an eight measure state- 
ment of the hymn tune, with passing notes 
freely used. The fugue is very rhythmic and 
not difficult. 


J. S. Bach. An album for manuals only. Edited 
by Lionel Lethbridge. Oxford, 1959. $1.75. 
This consists of nine_ chorale preludes, a 

prelude in D minor, and Allemande from 
Pastorale in F. The collection should be very 
useful when you need service music and have 
no organ or a very small one. Some helpful 
fingering has been inserted by the editor. The 
ornaments have been written out in footnotes 
as the editor desires them played. The notes 
are well divided between the hands and 
clearly indicated. 


“Ethel Reed 
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ORGAN 
STUDY 
COURSES 


Ars Organi, by Flor Peeters. C. F. Peters, 
agents for Schott Freres, Pub. 3 Vol. 
$3.50 each. 

Of all composers currently writing for the 
organ Flor Peeters is probably enjoying the 
highest batting average. And this not without 
reason, for M. Peeters writes with a sure hand. 
As an organist of long experience and with a 
seemingly endless store of creative gifts, he 
brings to the printed page music which is 
hallmarked by originality and thorough craft- 
manship. These qualities plus his wide ex- 
perience in organ pedagogy has resulted in the 
monumental three-volume work Ars Organi 
which has come to be recognized as one of 
the finest (if not the finest) of the many 
methods for the study of organ available 
today. Here is meat for the serious organ 
student. 

Thorough training in basic organ technique 
is never sacrificed in favor of greater speed. 
Much attention is given to the matter of 
touch in playing the organ and this is as it 
should be, for any serious organ student soon 
learns that there is much more in matters of 
touch than legato or staccato. Peeters’ em- 
phasis on trio playing is an outstanding feature 
of this course of study. Teachers and stu- 
dents alike will surely rally to this feature 
since trio playing can hardly be overem- 
phasized if a secure technique is desired. Ex- 
ercises are never dull, but are ever fresh 
original compositions. There are some teach- 
ers, however, who may disagree with Mr. 
Peeters’ recommendation for locating pedals 
by feeling for spaces between certain black 
keys. 

A further strength of this fine study is the 
sane cross-section of representative organ 
literature ranging from Dufay to Mr. Peeters’ 
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own works. There is, happily, a heavy con- 
centration of works from that period often 
known as the Golden Age of Organ Music— 
that majestic pyramidal development climaxed 
by the figure of J. S. Bach. 

The thorough four language introduction is 
an education in itself and sets the stage for 
the succeeding pages of this superior three- 
volume work. The concluding pages on gen- 
eral aesthetics together with a chronological 
survey of organ specifications from the 16th 
to the 20th century are most informative. A 
progressive plan of the study of organ litera- 
ture and a four language index of stops com- 
plete this excellent work. 


A Little Organ Book, by Flor Peeters. Mc- 

Laughlin and Reilly. $3.50. 

College, university and private teachers who 
find time limitations too great for full use 
of Mr. Peeters’ large Ars Organi will do well 
to become acquainted with this book of in- 
struction. While on a smaller scale than Ars 
Organi, it ranks high as far as quality is 
concerned. Further, there has been no sacri- 
fice in the orderly presentation of material 
carrying the student from the known to the 
unknown. Each new technique is clearly ex- 
plained and thoroughly drilled. As in Ars 
Organi exercises are never dull but become, in 
Mr. Peeters’ hands, genuine music; for ex- 
ample, a most engaging piece for pedals alone 
on “O Come All Ye Faithful.” The balance 
is still in favor of trio playing and repre- 
sentative literature is not slighted. 

Mr. Peeters’ own settings, particularly those 
in contrapuntal vein are different enough to 
cause a student to be constantly alert. One 
who counts on a certain amount of predict- 
ability in organ music will surely have the 
rug pulled out from under him by Mr. 
Peeters’ originality, yet the total result is 
music-making of a high quality predicated on 
a secure, competent and intelligent under- 
standing of the art of playing the organ. The 
12 page introduction is succinct, yet thorough 
enough for any beginning student. 

Frederick Jackisch 
Springfield, Ohio 
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NEW CHURCH MUSIC— 





A refreshing and constructive spirit is present 
today in new church music. Our attention is 
captured by numerous choral publications 
which are mindful of the church year and by 
arresting cycles of antiphon, introit and 
gradual settings. A veritable tide of choral 
compositions based on the chorale heritage of 
the Christian church is pouring continuously 
into music publishing houses and churches. 
Composers unburden themselves of their cre- 


‘ative desires by using the well established 


chorale tunes as points of departure for new 
rhythmic, melodic and harmonic interpreta- 
tions. 

Following the example of Heinrich Schuetz 
and Johann Sebastian Bach, contemporary 
composers are embarking on their endless 
quest for a mode of expression compatible 
with the spirit of their times by drawing 
vigor and musical imagination not only from 
contemporary sacred music but also from con- 
temporary secular music. Religious composers 
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ERNST PEPPING 


by JOHANNES RIEDEL 


of today are finding their pathway between 


the church and the secular world by produc- 


ing compositions for all media: symphonic 
and chamber, solo piano and vocal, as well as 
choral and organ. 

This revitalized approach to sacred music 
has its outspoken representatives all over the 
Western world. Some of the most cogent and 
convincing works based on the chorale heri- 
tage are written here in North America by 
Healey Willan and Ludwig Lenel. Two other 
masters of this style are Germans: the late 
Hugo Distler and Ernst Pepping. 

The rich variety of Pepping’s musical at- 
tainments can be seen in his instrumental and 
vocal compositions most of which can be 
performed in concert hall, home or church. 

Pepping has written a number of organ and 
choral works dedicated to worship. His 
chorale preludes of the “Great Organ Book” 
are true to baroque traditions in their con- 
trapuntal texture and in that they utilize well- 
acknowledged types of preludes such as the 
cantus firmus, the melody chorale, and the 
chorale-fantasia prelude. They are, however, 





contemporary in their harmonic and rhythmic 
aspects. 

Pepping writes secular and sacred choral 
works. The secular compositions are set to 
poems by Eichendorff, Goethe and Rilke, or 
to well known German folk song texts. The 
art songs are particularly noteworthy in their 
devotion to the glorious past of German 
romantic literature. 

Pepping is perfectly at home with sacred 
choral music. The Lutheran chorale is the 
natural material for him to build upon. For 
him the chorale is not just immutable tradi- 
tion. It offers him keen opportunities to com- 
bine emphatically contemporary techniques 
with liturgical demands. Except for his very 
important motets and his St. Matthew Passion, 
the core of his sacred choral compositions 
consists of works which follow the church 
year or which are settings of liturgical services. 

His various mass settings belong to the 
latter category. Unlike mass settings of other 
composers, these are memorable because Pep- 
ping manages to replace the customary Kyrie, 
Gloria, etc. of the standard mass by a specific 
choice of chorale selections. His German 
Choral Mass (Deutsche Choral Messe), for 
instance, is made up of chorale movements: 
Now we pray to the Holy Ghost, All Glory 
be to God on high, I believe in but One true 
God, O Lamb of God, and Lord, in Thy 
mercy, grant us peace. 

Pepping knows the chorale heritage as well 
as any hymnologist. He has canvassed for his 
seasonal chorale settings the whole repertory 
of Protestant hymnody in Germany from the 
time of the Reformation to the eighteenth 
century and thus avails himself of the reper- 
tory of the Calvinists, Herrnhuter, Hussites, 
and Moravians. Traditional songs such as 
Christ bas arisen occur in the company of 
Johann Kugelmann’s unobtrusive tune to Now 
bless the Lord, now bless Him. By-road 
hymns such as Valentin Thilo’s Advent hymn 
of the first volume of his Spandauer Chorbuch 
are not too infrequent. 

The 250 settings for two to six voices of 
his Spandauer Chorbuch (concluded in 1938) 
form an undeniable climax to his professional 
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efforts as a composer of choral music for the 
church year. Its twenty small volumes are 
well laid out and organized according to the 
church calendar. All the settings can be sung 
either by the choir alone or in antiphony with 
the congregation, the latter singing the chorale 
which is given as one of the parts. 

Pepping’s Spandauer Chorbuch style shows 
two trends: Traditionalism and Modernism. 
For Traditionalism he uses the chorale tune 
intact as one of the choral parts of the setting. 
In addition he takes advantage of those chorale 
versions which retain the old church modes 
over the more recent major and minor modes 
and those which prefer the rhythmic over the 
isometric variants. The nonchorale parts show 
respect for linear and contrapuntal writing in 
the best Saxo-Flemish tradition of a Johann 
Walther or Rogier Michael. 

For Modernism, although bearing no ill 
feeling against nineteenth century techniques, 
Pepping through the editor of his Spandauer 
Chorbuch stresses the fact that he writes his 
chorale settings in the musical idiom of his 
time. By this I understand him to say that the 
musical language of his chorale settings is un- 
hinged from the prominent musical language 
of the past, that like other new languages it is 
a living and growing thing. Its dynamic and 
living quality experiments continuously in 
tentative rules which oppose any traditional 
codification that might tend to restrain the 
composer from taking new directions. 

Although only mildly modern, Pepping’s 
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musical language applies harmonies which do 
not exclude frequent use of impressionistic 
parallelism, diminished or augmented disson- 
ances of seconds, tritone progressions, poly- 
rhythmic shifts between the various voices, 
changing meters, bitonal episodes, etc. 

Since the texts of the Spandauer Chorbuch 
settings are written in German, they are 
hardly of any practical use for American 
choral groups. Friends of new sacred music 
aud of Pepping’s music are therefore heartened 
now by the knowledge that Concordia Pub- 
lishing House in St. Louis, Mo. has released 
quite recently some new chorale settings by 
Pepping to English translations of ten chorales. 
The pieces are well matched in that they are 
put together with the church year in mind. 


To mention a few of the new settings, 
Savior of the Nations, Come creates an ex- 
ultant, organ-like effect by having the male 
voices (like an organ fundamentum part) sing 
the chorale proper. For the performance of 
All My Heart This Night Rejoices, choir di- 
rector and choir members will have to make 
a great effort in order to comprehend the in- 
tentions of the composer. Difficult skips in 
the soprano and alto parts portray the “re- 
joicing” nature of the text, while the tremen- 
dous contrast between the male and the two 
upper concertizing voices is an attempt to 
bring the Nativity close to our understanding. 
As a contrast, Oh, Rejoice Ye Chbristians, 
Loudly is a charming and simple chordal 
hymn with a rapidly moving soprano counter- 


They are as follows: 


Saviour of the Nations, Come 


All My Heart This Night 
Rejoices 

O, Rejoice, Ye Christians 
Loudly 

Jesus, | Will Ponder Now 

A Lamb Goes Uncomplaining 
Forth 

O Dearest Jesus, What Law 
Hast Thou Broken 

O Sacred Head, Now 
Wounded 

Christ Jesus Lay in Death’s 
Strong Bands 

Come, Holy Ghost, God and 
Lord 


pa rt. 


Nun komm der Heiden Heiland 
(Medium) 

Froehlich soll mein Herze Springen 
(Difficult) 

Freuet euch, ihr Christen alle 
(Easy ) 

Jesu, deine Passion (Easy) 

Ein Laemmlein geht (Medium) 


Herzliebster Jesu (Difficult) 
O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden (Easy) 
Christ lag in Todesbanden (Easy) 


Komm, Heiliger Geist, Herre Gott 
(Medium) 


We are reminded of the mood of the 


Advent 


Christmas 
(Epiphany ) 
Christmas 
(Epiphany ) 
Passion 
3rd Sunday 
in Lent 
Passion 


Passion 
Easter 


Pentecost 


When in the Hour of 
Utmost Need 


All of the new settings are inventive and 
capture the austere excitement and venerable 
sentimentality of most of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century chorales. To be sure it 
is not the first time that Pepping has set these 
chorales to music. One can find them also in 
the Spandauer Chorbuch. There is no chance, 
however, of Ernst Pepping getting into a rut. 
None of the new settings is like its counterpart 
in the Spandauer Chorbuch. 
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Wenn wir in hoechsten Noeten 
sein (Easy) day 


Memorial 


traditional Jesus role in certain passion-ora- 
torios by the expressive “passion” 
melisma of the bass choral part in Jesus, 1 Will 
Ponder Now. 

All of the chorales may be performed by 
the choir alone or in company with the con- 
gregation singing the chorale. Jesus, | Will 
Ponder Now and A Lamb Goes Uncomplain- 
ing Forth are reprinted in this issue of the 
Journal of Church Music. 


very 
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90 Jesus, I Will Ponder Now 
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.18 Go to Dark Gethsemane 


Anthem for Mixed Choir 
James Montgomery, 1825 Leland B. Sateren 
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* Dynamics in the first section are cumulative and lead to a good forte in the 9th full measure, 
thereafter subsiding to the double bar. 
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-20 O Perfect Life of Love 
Anthem for S. A. B. and Organ 


Tune: Southwell 
: William Daman, 1579 
HENRY BAKER, 1875 Setting by S. DRUMMOND WOLFF 
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-22 O Thou Eternal Christ, Ride On! 
S.A. T. B. “Llangloffan”’ 


*CALVIN W. LAUFER, (1874-1938) Arr. AUSTIN C. LOVELACE 


Stately march tempo (d =ca 108) 
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Thou E - ter- nal Christ of God,Ride on! Ride on! Ride on! 
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*Words Copyright, 1934 by Calvin W. Laufer; 
From The Hymnal For Youth; used by permission. 
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